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len. Samuel C. Eastman 


By H. H. 


Among the notable family names 
of New England that of Eastman has 
long been conspicuous. The deseend- 
ants of Roger Eastman, supposed to 
be a native of Wales, born in 1611, 
who sailed from Southampton, Eng- 
land, for America in April, 1638, and 
settled in Salisbury, Mass., where he 
died December 16, 1694, are found in 
all parts of the country and are prom- 
inent in all lines of human effort and 
achievement. Many of them bearing 
the Eastman name have been conspic- 
uous in business, professional and 
public life in the Granite State, 
among whom may be named such men 
as the late Hon. Ira A. Eastman, a 
lawyer of eminence, who was a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire delegation 
in the twenty-sixth and twenty-sev- 
enth Congresses, with Edmund Burke 
and Charles G. Atherton, and was 
subsequently an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court; Hon. Joel East- 
man of Conway, another lawyer of 
prominence, who only failed of elee- 
tion to Congress because he belonged 
to the minority party: Hon. Nehe- 
miah G. Eastman of Farmington, a 
leading member of the Strafford bar 
for many years; Prof. John R. East- 
man of Andover, long connected with 
the national astronomical observa- 


tory at Washington; and Hon. Edwin 
G. Eastman of Exeter, the present 
distinguished attorney-general of the 
Other men, in whose veins has 


state. 


Metcalf 


coursed the Eastman blood, through 
intermarriage (and by this means it 
has given virility, tone and fibre— 
strength of mind and foree of char- 
acter—to hundreds’ of families 
throughout the state and nation) 
have held commanding positions 
among their fellows, striking exam- 
ples of their number being Daniel 
Webster, William Pitt Fessenden and 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, the eminent 
statistician and political economist. 
No representative of the Eastman 
family in New Hampshire at the pres- 
ent, or, it may safely be said, in the 
country at large, is of 
greater abilities, natural or acquired, 
or a higher order of talent, than the 
gentleman whose name appears at the 
head of this article, Samuel C. East- 
man, a descendant in the seventh gen- 
eration from Roger, the first of the 
name in America, and the fifth from 
Ebenezer, the first settler of Coneord, 
then the plantation of ** Pennyeook.’’ 
Capt. Ebenezer Eastman, born in 
Haverhill, Mass., February 17, 1681, 
was a son of Philip, the son of Roger. 
He married, Mareh 4, 1710, Sarah 
Peaslee, and became a leading citizen 
of the town, being a hotel-keeper, an 
extensive property holder, and an en- 
ergetic man of affairs. In early life he 
had been active in military matters. 
At 19 years of age he served in the 
regiment of Colonel Wainwright in 
the expedition against Port Royal and 


possessed 
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in the following year he commanded 
a company of infantry in the forces 
accompanying Sir Hovenden Walker 
in an expedition against Canada, then 
under the French. He was a leader 
in the movement for the settlement 
of Coneord from Haverhill, and was 
the first of all to establish a home in 
the plantation, locating in the section 
since known as East Concord, where, 
as early as 1731, according to the ree- 
ords, he had six sons, six men in his 
family, had paid the charge of build- 
ing a corn mill, had broken up, cleared 
and mowed 80 aeres of land, and had 
very considerable buildings, out- 
houses, barns, ete. According to the 
Rey. Dr. Bouton, the historian of Con- 
cord, Captain Eastman was ‘‘the 
strong man of the town,’’ and in the 
judgment of Hon. Joseph B. Walker, 
who probably has a better idea of men 
and things in the early history of the 
settlement than any other man now 
living, he was the one man among the 
first settlers qualified to act as the 
director and leading spirit in the 
building of the town. He was mod- 
erator of the first organized town 
meeting, in 1732, and served in that 
capacity, also as a selectman, most of 
the time until his death, July 238, 
1748. Meanwhile he had again been 
active in the military service and com- 
manded a company in the expedition 
against Louisburg, being present at 
its reduction in June, 1745. 
Nathaniel Eastman, fourth son of 
Capt. Ebenezer, was a large farmer, 
occupying lands on ‘‘The Mountain,’ 
so-called, in East Coneord, ineluding 
what are known as the Tallant farms 
of later days. He was also prominent 
in military life, serving conspicuously 
in the colonial wars. His eldest son, 
also named Nathaniel, who succeeded 
to his estate, married Ruth Bradley, 
characterized by Doctor Bouton as ‘‘a 
very capable woman, gifted in conver- 
sation and on f the first Baptists 
in Coneord.’’ The youngest of their 
eight children, Seth, born August 11, 
1801, who married Sarah Coffin, a 
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descendant of the famous early set 
tler of Newbury, Mass.—Tristram 
Coffin—was the father of Samuel C 
Eastman. He was a watchmaker and 
jeweler in Concord for many years, 
but later engaged suecessfully in in- 
surance. He had two sons who grew 
to manhood, the elder being Edson C., 
the well-known publisher and book- 
seller. 

SAMUEL Corrin EASTMAN was born 
in Coneord, July 11, 1837. He at- 
tended the Coneord schools, was pre- 
pared for college at Rockingham 
Academy, Hampton Falls, and en- 
tered Brown University in September, 
1853, graduating with the degree of 
master of arts in 1857. He was a 
member of the Alpha Delta Phi So- 
ciety, and elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa, after graduation. He was for 
a time assistant librarian in the eol- 
lege library. Making choice of the 
profession of law, he studied for the 
same in the office of the late Judge 
Josiah Minot of Coneord, and at the 
Harvard Law School, graduating 
from the latter with the degree of 
LL. B. in 1859. He was admitted to 
the bar and immediately commenced 
practice in Coneord, where he has ever 
since remained, entering upon no pro- 
fessional partnership, but building up 
for himself a remunerative business, 
with special attention to insurance 
and eorporation law, in which lines 
he has long held a leading position. 
He has been engaged in many impor- 
tant cases before the Supreme Courts 
of the state and the United States, 
with credit to himself and suecess for 
his clients. Among those in which he 
takes special pride was the noted case 
of State v. Jackman, involving the 
constitutionality of the city ordinance 
requiring abutting landholders to 
keep the sidewalks clear from snow 
and ice, which was strongly contested, 
he appearing alone for the defense 
and winning a decisive victory, which 
determined the unconstitutionality of 
the ordinance in question. 

Mr. Eastman has been counsel for 
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many corporations, and served the 
Eastern Railroad in New Hampshire 
in that capacity most successfully dur- 
ing its controversy with the Eastern. 
Ile was a member of the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee of the St. Louis and 
San Franeiseo Railroad, and was for 
five years a director and voting trus- 
tee, acting in the interest of New Eng- 
land bondholders, and also a 
member of the Protective Committee 
for the bondholders of the Toledo Ter- 
minal and Railway Company. 


is how 


Long 
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which now stands in the 
front rank among the safe and solid 
savings institutions of New England, 
largely through his careful judgment 
and unceasing fidelity. He is also a 
director in various other companies or 
corporations, including the Eagle and 
Phenix Hotel Company, the Profile 
and Flume Hotel Company, the cot- 
ton mills at Penacook and the Concord 
& Portsmouth Railroad. He was a 
director and treasurer of the Eastern 
Railroad in New Hampshire until con- 


Coneord, 


Residence of Hon. Samuel C. Eastman, North State Street. Concord 


greatly interested and extensively en- 
gaged in insurance, he organized, on 
the day following the withdrawal of 
the foreign insurance companies from 
the state, after the enactment by the 
Legislature of the valued policy law 
of 1895, the Coneord Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of which he 
and has since remained the president, 
and which has successful 
business enterprise. He has been long 
identified with the management, and 
for the last 10 years president, of the 
New Hampshire Bank of 


Was 


become a 


Savings 


solidation with the Boston & Maine. 
He president. for several 
vears, of the Margaret Pillsbury Gen- 
eral Hospital of Concord. 

Politically Mr. Eastman has always 
been heartily identified with the Re- 
publican party and an earnest sup- 
porter of its principles, but has never 
been a politician in the office-seeking 


also 


Was 


* sense, or a party manipulator in any 


degree. He served as city treasurer 
of Coneord for several vears during 
the Civil War, and during the period 
while the water works were in process 
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of construction. He was elected to 
the Legislature from Ward Four, 
Concord, for 1883, and was made 
speaker of the House, receiving 184 
votes to 112 for Charles F. Stone, the 
Democratic nominee. In this eapac- 
ity he served with conspicuous ability 
and tact, and demonstrated a famil- 
iarity with parliamentary law and 
practice unsurpassed by any man who 
has ever occupied the chair as the pre- 
siding officer of the largest legislative 
body in the country. During this ser- 
vice he counted a quorum, after the 
subsequent manner of Speaker Reed 
in the national Congress, but was 
overruled by the influence of such 
conservative members as Gen. Gilman 
Marston, Gen. A. F. Stevens and Maj. 
James F. Briggs. He was again a 
member of the House in 1893, serving 
as chairman of the committee on na- 
tional affairs and as second on the list 
of the judiciary committee, of which 
Cyrus A. Sulloway, present repre- 
sentative in Congress from the First 
District, was chairman. It is a nota- 
ble fact that Ward Four, Concord, 
had three members on the judiciary 
committee during this session, Hons. 
John M. Mitchell and James O. Ly- 
ford serving, also, with Mr. Eastman, 
who took an active part in the work 
of this important committee, and in 
the proceedings of the House. 

He has always taken a strong inter- 
est in educational matters and served 
for 12 years as a member of the board 
of education in the Union School Dis- 
trict of Concord. For several years 
past he has been, and now is, the mod- 
erator of the district. He is a leading 
spirit in the New Hampshire Histor- 
ical Society, has been its recording 
secretary and president and is now its 
librarian, contributing his services in 
that capacity. He is a member of the 
Wonolancet Club of Concord, the 
Union Club of Boston and the Uni- 
versity and Alpha Delta Phi Club of 
New York. He was vice-president, 
last year, of the Associated Alumni of 
Brown University and at the election 
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this year was made president thereof. 
He is a member and president of the 
Bar Association of New Hampshire, 
also a member of the American Bar 
Association, and served upon its com- 
mittee on the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position. He was also a delegate-at- 
large to the Universal Congress of 
Lawyers and Jurists held in connec- 
tion with that exposition at St. Louis 
in 1904. He belongs to no secret or- 
der or organization but his college so- 
cieties, except Capital Grange of the 
’atrons of Husbandry. 

Mr. Eastman was a part owner of 
the Monitor and the old Independent 
Democrat, and contributed extensively 
to the editorial columns of the same. 
He is a versatile and forcible writer 
and has frequently employed his pen 
in the discussion of questions of pub- 
lie interest. He wrote a series of ar- 
ticles, published in the Monitor, on the 
need of sewers, which aided materially 
in bringing about the construction of 
the present system in the city. He 
also wrote a series on the silver ques- 
tion which attracted wide attention, 
he always having been a supporter of 
the gold standard. He learned ste- 
nography when a boy and became ex- 
pert in its use, which greatly facili- 
tated his work as legislative reporter 
for the Monitor, in which capacity he 
served for several sessions many years 
ago. He has travelled extensively in 
his own and foreign countries, having 
several times crossed the Atlantic; 
and his European letters in the Moni- 
tor have been read with interest by 
many people. He has also delivered 
several lectures, based upon his ob- 
servations in foreign lands, and other 
subjects that have been heard with 
profit and pleasure. He has delivered 
various occasional addresses and has 
written an essay on ‘‘ Taxation in New 
Hampshire,’’ advocating the taxation 
of tangible property and omitting 
evidences of indebtedness. Tlis read- 


ing has covered a wide field, and he 
is familiar with both ancient and mod- 
is the master of several 


ern classics, 
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languages and has translated books 
from the French, Danish and Nor- 
wegian. He was also the editor of the 
famous ‘‘Eastman’s White Mountain 
Guide Book,’’ which went through a 
dozen editions and had a large sale for 
many vears. 

He married, July 11, 1861, Mary 
Clifford, daughter of Judge Albert G. 
Greene of Providence, R. I., who was 
a poetical writer of note, best known, 
perhaps, as the author of ‘Old 
Grimes,’’ from whom, as well as from 
her mother, who was a member of the 
Clifford family of New Bedford, she 
inherited marked traits of character. 
She possessed a cultivated mind, fine 
literary taste and decided religious 
convictions and, although never en- 
joying strong physieal health, she was 
the center of a large circle of devoted 
friends among the intellectual and 
philanthropie men and women of the 
Capital City, to whom her death at 
Rye Beach, October 19, 1895, brought 
a sense of serious loss. ‘Two children, 
a son and daughter, were born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Eastman, the former dying 
in infaney. The daughter, Mary C. 
edueated in the Concord schools and 
at Vassar College, remains at home 
with her father. The family resi- 
denee for the last 35 vears has been 
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a spacious dwelling at the ‘‘North 
End,’’ where, in his well-selected li- 
brary, when not busy at his office, or 
on his frequent business and profes- 
sional engagements elsewhere, he is at 
home with the works of the master 
minds of the present and former gen- 
erations. 

Mr. Eastman is a wide reader, a 
clear thinker, a logical reasoner, an 
able lawyer, an erudite scholar, an 
incisive and effective writer and 
speaker. He masters all questions 
which command his attention, and, 
having formed his opinions, is tena- 
cious in their maintenance, though 
never dogmatie or unreasonable. He 
is a publie-spirited citizen of Coneord 
and a loyal son of the old Granite 
state. Maintaining his bodily and 
mental vigor in the fullest measure, 
no man in the state today is better 
equipped for effective labor in any 
department of the publie service. It 
is to be regretted that men of his 
stamp, who are none too numerous, 
are not more generally called to the 
responsible positions which they might 
so well adorn. The trouble, undoubt- 
edly, lies in the fact that in our mod- 
ern politieal life the man usually seeks 
the office, rather than the office the 
man. 


To a Maid of Seventeen 


By Charl s H. Chesley 


In the light of vour virgin eyes, my queen, 
Is the love of a wondering child; 
In your heart, unstained by glittering sheen, 


Is a woman 


undefiled. 


And the great wide road stretches out afar 
Through the shades of the dark or the day; 
And I, could I set thee a guiding star, 
Would lead to a rose-strewn way. 
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The Congregational Church at 
Laconia 


By an Occasional Contributor 


A new epoch in the religious life 
of the city of Laconia has 
marked by the recent completion and 


been 


dedication of the splendid new house 
of worship of the Congregational 
church and society of that city, 
which, it is safe to say, is the finest 
church edifice owned by the denom- 
ination in with the single 
exception of the massive granite strue- 
ture in which the 


First 
tional church of Nashua worships; 
and in 


the state, 
Congrega- 


most respects except size and 
cost it excels that. 
tion the finest and 
building in the state north of 
eord, and will long be a justifiable 
souree of pride, not only to the church 
and society by which it is oceupied, 
but to the people venerally in the 
enterprising city in which it is located. 
The Congregational church of La- 
conia, Which is the oldest chureh or- 
vanization in the city, was originally 
known as the Congregational church 
of Meredith the 
name of the then enterprising village 


It is beyond ques- 
church 


eost liest 


Con- 


Bridge, such being 
which later became the nueleus of the 
present handsome city by the lake. 
It was organized June 28, 1824, with 
nine members. On May 2, following, 
1825, a society was also formed and 
united with the church in extending 
a eall to Franeis Norwood of the 
graduating elass of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, to become the pastor, 
he having supplied the pulpit during 
the vear past. The society oceupied 
the chureh edifice, located on the 
south, or Gilford, side of the river 
just below the site of the old Willard 
House, which had been erected by the 
Meredith Bridge Religious Society, 
organized in 1811, for the use of 
Christians of all denominations, and 


in which services had been held inter- 
mittently under different auspices till 
the Congregationalists eventually pre- 
empted the field. 

Mr. Norwood, who was ordained 
and installed July 6, 1825, continued 
in the pastorate five vears, being dis- 
June 8, 1830. In November 
of the following year, Rev. John K 
Young was installed pastor and con- 
tinued in that relation until February 
12, 1867, a period of more than thirty- 
five during which time the 
chureh, under his wise administration, 
influence 
good in the community, and he won 
the confidence and respect of the great 


missed 


vears, 


gained a commanding for 


mass of the people, regardless of all 
limitations. 

Early in Doctor Young’s pastorate, 
February 27, 1836, the house of wor- 
ship which the society had thus far 
occupied was destroved by fire, and 
in the same vear a new house, of the 
prevailing style of architecture, plain 
vet commanding, was erected at the 
corner Of Main and Chureh streets, 
which met the uses of the parish, with 
alterations and improve- 
ments, up to the time of the building 
of the present elegant edifice. Some 
two years ago the site of the old 
chureh was sold to the city for an 
addition to the Gale Memorial Li- 
brary lot, and the building trans- 
ferred to the First Christian Society 
and removed to a location on Depot 
Street, opposite the Boston & Maine 
passenger station; and adjacent to the 


sectarian 


occasional 


new lot of the Congregational Society. 


Sueceeding Doctor Young in the 
pastorate, the Rev. Harvey M. Stone 
was installed February 11, 1868, and 
continued till December 20, 1870. 
Rev. William F. Bacon was acting 
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The Congregational 


pastor from November 1, 1871, till 
December 31, 1876. Rev. Jeremiah 
E. Fullerton was installed pastor 


October 17, 1877, and served until 














Second Church Edifice, Built in 1836 


February 15, 1881. December 1 ci 
the latter year the Rev. Charles A. ©. 
Thurston assumed the relation of ac - 
ing pastor, and continued until h 
resignation in 1899. In April follow- 
ing, the present popular and succes: - 
ful pastor, Rev. Richard L. Swain, 
Ph. D., was installed. 

t was through the earnest and per- 
severing efforts of Doctor Swain that 
the movement resulting in the con- 
struction of the new chureh edifice 


was inaugurated, and the means pro- 
vided for its erection and dedication, 
substantially free from debt, though 
at a total cost for building and equip- 
ments of nearly $70,000. 

The site of the new chureh is a 
commanding 


position on Railroad 
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Square, at the corner of Depot and 


Pleasant streets. Ground was broken 
May 8, 1905, and the corner stone laid 
in June following, with imposing cere- 
monies, the box of souvenirs depos- 
ited beneath the stone, including, 
among other things, the identical box 
with well-preserved contents that had 
been deposited in the corner stone of 
the old chureh, nearly seventy years 
before. 

The achitecture of the new church 
is English Gothic, and the walls are 
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Second Church Edifice, as Remodelled 


of seamed-faced granite from Wey- 
mouth, Mass., trimmed with gray 
granite, with slated roof and cypress 
cornice. The dimensions are, approx- 
imately, 100x80 feet. It is built 
with a tower and loggia, the former, 











of massive proportions, affording en- 
trance from Pleasant Street, and the 
loggia from Depot Street. The audito- 
rium is in the form of a Greek cross. 
The ceiling is 33 feet high, finished 
to the top both ways from the four 
gables, the roof being supported by 


heavy hammer beam trusses which 
rest on columns with Gothic caps in 
groups of three. 

A massive oak pulpit, built to the 
floor, stands just to the right of the 
center of the platform, with a lectern 
on the opposite side. The pulpit 
chairs, built three in one, and hand- 
somely carved, occupy the center of 
the platform, directly in front of the 
organ. The pews are of special de- 


sign and of solid oak, those in the 
nave being fitted with reversible 
backs, and the arrangement being 


such that this section may be sepa- 
rated from the main room by heavy 
green velour curtains and used as a 
prayer and conference room, a pas- 
tor’s desk or pulpit being also located 
in the rear. 

The magnificent organ, which is 
surpassed in size by few in the state, 
and in quality by none, the cost of 
which is nearly $7,000, is a gift to the 
society from Edward E. Taylor of 
Boston, in memory of his mother, the 
late Mrs. Stephen L. Taylor, long an 
active and devoted member of the 
church. It was built by the Hutch- 
ings-Votey Organ Company of Bos- 
ton. It is of handsome design, the 
ease being embellished with chaste 
hand carving. It has tubular pneu- 
matie action, the former being fur- 
nished by a water motor in the base- 
ment. The regular seating capacity 
of the church is about five hundred 
and fifty, but on special oceasions it 
ean be made to accommodate nearly 
a thousand. Adjoining the audito- 
rium are the parlors, minister’s room, 
choir room and junior room. 

Opposite the pulpit, and on each 
side of the auditorium are large tra- 
cery windows of plain cathedral glass, 
heavily leaded. They are 15 feet 
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‘floor, is 
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wide and 21 feet high. The chande- 


liers in the auditorium are of wrought 
iron, supported by heavy wrought 
The electric lights drop 


iron chains. 








Rev. John K. Young, D. D. 


beneath, on chains, the lamps being 
set in a floral design. At the top are 
candles for gas. 

In the basement of the church is a 
large hall which may be used for 
either banquet or entertainment pur- 
poses. It will seat 350 comfortably 
at tables, or 500 at an entertainment. 
A good sized stage is built at one end. 
A fine, eapacious kitchen, with all the 
and waiting and _ toilet 
rooms, for both gentlemen and ladies 
are also provided. There are three 
separate furnace rooms, providing a 
complete and even distribution of 
heat, the rear furnace to be kept run- 
ning constantly through the winter 
The tower, above the first 

utilized for kindergarten 
rooms, in connection with the Sunday 
school. The hardware throughout the 
entire structure is of wrought iron 
and green bronze. 


aecessories 


season. 
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Church at Laconia 


The building committee having in 
charge the construction of the new 
chureh edifice consisted of Charles F. 


dedication opened on Thursday even- 
ing, May 31, with a preparatory 
service, at which Rey. C. C. Sampson 





New Congregational Church, Laconia, Pleasant Street Front 


Pitman, John T. Busiel, Charles W. 
Tyler, John Parker Smith and Will- 
iam A. Plummer. Willard P. Adden 


of Tilton discussed ‘*The Importanee 
of the Mid-Week Service,’ 


* and Rev. 
G. Ll. Bard of Meredith, 


“The Spir- 











New Congregational Church, Laconia, from Depot Street 


of Boston was the architect, and S. H. 
Mendell of Manchester was the con- 
tractor. 

The services in connection with the 


tion 
morning, 
reading by Rev. ( 


itual Life.”’ 


service 


The formal 
occurred on Sunday 
June 3, with Seripture 
’. A. G. Thurston of 


consecra- 
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3oston, former 
Rev. W. F. Brown of Burlington, 
Mass., and sermon by Rev. B. W. 
Lockhart, D. D., of Manchester, with 
responsive consecration by the pastor 
and people, dedicatory prayer by the 
pastor and benediction by Rev. F. D. 
Chandler. The service of holy com- 
munion, followed by reception of 
members by the church, occurred at 
4 p. m., and at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing there was a fellowship 
participated in by the 
Laconia. 


pastor, prayer by 


service, 


churehes of 


On Friday evening, June 8, a ban- 
quet was given, open to all over 14 
call this their 
church home, followed by after din- 
ner addresses by George H. 
Reed of Chal- 
mers of remarks by 
and the report 
committee by the 
KF. Pitman 

Special services were also held on 
Sunday, June 10, 
union 


vears of age who 


Revs 
and 
Manchester, 


C‘oneord Thomas 


prominent members 
of the building 
chairman, Dea. C. 


and June 17, a 
the high 


in attendance, occurring on the even- 


service, with school 


ing of the latter day, with bacealau- 
reate sermon by the pastor. 

On Monday evening, June 11, the 
organ was formally dedicated with an 
appropriate service, participated in 
by the choir, pastor and people, fol- 
recital, with Prof. John 
Loud of Boston, at the or- 
Miss Edith M. 
prano soloist, assisting. The church 
choir consists of J. F. Weeks, tenor: 
Miss Minnie 0. Woodhouse. soprano ; 
Mrs. C. K. Sanborn, contralto, and W. 
H. Day, bass. Mrs. Rena E. Harri- 


man is organist. 


lowed by a 
Herman 
gan, and 


Lougee SO)- 


Rev. Richard L. Swain; Ph. D., 
present pastor, was near Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. June 17, 1860, the son 
of Richard and Sarah (Carr 
His father, who came to this country 
shortly before Richard's birth, from 
Leicestershire, England, was reared a 
Roman Catholic, but Prot- 
estant when about twenty-one year's 


born 


Swain. 


beeame a 


20D 


of age, and, later, entered the minis- 
try of the Wesleyan church, preach- 
ing in Iowa, however, for the United 
Brethren. He is now deceased, but 
the mother still lives in that state. 
Doctor Swain was’ educated at 
Clark College, Toledo, Iowa, and the 
Union Biblieal Seminary at Dayton, 
Ohio, graduating from the latter in 
1887. He entered upon a post-grad- 
uate philosophy at Yale, 
but receiving a call to Otterbein Col- 
lege, Columbus, Ohio, as college pas- 


eourse in 


Rev. Richard H. Swain, Ph. D. 


tor, in 1888, he aceepted the same, 
filling also the position of lecturer on 
the Evidences of Christianity. Here 
he continued his philosophical studies 
and took his Re- 
maining five and a half years, he then 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church at South Had- 
lev Falls, Mass., where he was located 
six vears, coming thence to Laconia. 
Doctor Swain was united in mar- 
riage, in 1882, with Miss Anna E. 
Shuey of Toledo, Iowa, who was pro- 


doctor’s degree. 
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The Congregational 


fessor of mathematics in the college 
there. They have four children: 
Richard Shuey, born July 6, 1887; 
Philip William, August 25, 1889; Es- 


ther Helen, October 20, 1891, and 
Stuart Frederick, May 9, 1895—all of 
whom are attending the Laconia 
schools. 

Earnestly devoted to his pastoral 
work, Doctor Swain has held his 


church at the front as a moral and 
religious foree in this enterprising 
community, while by his frank and 
open manner, unvarying courtesy and 
zeal in the support of every good 
work, he has won a high place in the 
confidence and respect of the people, 
regardless of all sectarian limitations. 
Some sixty members have been added 


Church at Laconia 


to the church during his service thus 
far, and many families to the 
parish, the total number of church 
members being now about 220, with 
an equal number of families in the 
parish. The chureh benevolences 
have also very largely increased dur- 
ing the last five years. The Sunday 
school has about 230 members, with 
Dea. John Parker Smith as superin- 
tendent. The present deacons of the 
church, in the order of seniority, are 
Charles F. Pitman, Harley W. Carey, 
John Parker Smith and Arthur 
W. Putnam, the latter being clerk of 
the church organization. Charles F. 
Pitman is president of the society, A. 
J. Dinsmore, clerk, and Ralph B. Gil- 
man, treasurer. 


as 


The Symphony 


By Hels n Philbrook Patten . 


What dreams and longings are within me stirred! 
All that a ripened life can grasp and hold 

With those suggestive whispers still untold, 
Mingled and blended with compelling word. 


A theme of youth, 


rich, mellow, promise-filled, 


Which modulates, perplexed with varied scene 
Till the last motive stands full-robed, serene. 


It satisfies : 


The heart’s unrest is stilled. 


With dreams fulfilled, and soul diffused with peace, 
Andante wraps the sense in subtle mist. 
Enfold me, luring phantom, close and long— 


But let the last slow cadence bring release. 
Thy sweet delirium I would fain resist, 
And dance, clear-visioned, to a joyous song. 


Jb Sh Je Ih 

















Giant Pine, Center Harbor—Distant View 


Old King Saul 


By F. W. 


Perchance the reader may have been 
fortunate enough to have spent some 
perfect days of a by-gone summer- 
time, few or many it matters not, as 
a sojourner at the little hamlet of 
Center Harbor by New Hampshire’s 
fair lake, Winnepesaukee: if so it is 
but idle for me to recount to vou her 
charms. 

Take whichever route you may, 
leading outward and away from this 
secluded village by the lake and your 
feet are sure to stray in pleasant 
paths. Abounding on every hand are 
gems of natural scenery, and not the 
least attractive by far in this respect 
is the about Hill, fa- 
mous, as its name implies, for its mag- 
nificent sunset views. 

On the summit of Sunset Hill, just 
west of the village, stands a_ giant 
white pine tree, one of the few remain- 
ing remnants of the virgin forest that 
eovered New England which, 
wherever found in this the dawn of 
the twentieth century, are worthy of 
more than a passing notice. 

The great roots of this tree pene- 
trate deeply among the boulders and 
ledges, while its majestic head is 
reared nearly two hundred feet sky- 


region Sunset 


once 


_earliest recollection. 


Fowle 2 


ward. Through the branches of this 
great pine have murmured the gentle 
zephyrs and roared and shrieked the 
tempests of two centuries. So stur- 
dily and well has it withstood the 
shock of the warring elements that 
today the only visible sears of battle 
are a few broken stubs of dismem- 
bered limbs and a few gnarled and 
twisted branches. 

The towering trunk has a notice- 
able lean towards the southeast, mark- 
ing the effect of the prevailng north- 
west gales. The location of the tree 
is a most exposed one, by reason of the 
altitude of the hill, which is little less 
than a mountain. On aceount of this 
and of the great height of the tree, 
which towers for more than half its 
length above all the other trees of the 
woods about it, it is a most prominent 
landmark all over that section of the 
country for miles around. 

The oldest residents of the town re- 
member this tree as being practically 
of the same size as today from their 
Sometime prior 
to 1860 Dea. Ward C. Sturtevant, 
who lived and died on the somewhat 
noted Sturtevant farm on Sunset Hill, 
the summer home of the poet Whit- 
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tier for many years, gave to the big 
tree the name of ‘‘Old King Saul,”’ 
which title has clung to it ever since. 

Deacon Sturtevant was the grand- 
son of Chureh Sturtevant, who came 
from Halifax, Mass., to Center Har- 
bor in 1784 as one of the pioneer set- 
tlers of the town, and he was deacon 
of the little Congregational Church 
at Center Harbor for over half a cen- 








Giant Pine, Center Harbor—Near View 


tury. The ancestral pine, a familiar 
object from his childhood, became one 
of the most prominent and familiar 
objects in his rural world. He was a 
religious man and his familiarity with 
the Bible led him to liken the great 
tree to King Saul, who ‘‘stood head 
and shoulders above his brethren,’’ 
and thus the scriptural title became 
attached to the pine. 

Prior to this and from a time ante- 
dating the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant the giant pine was known as 


Old King Saul 








‘the pilot tree,’’ by reason of its 
serving as a prominent landmark for 
the guidance of navigators for more 
than twenty miles down Lake Winne- 
pesaukee. 

More than sixty years ago the traet 
on which this venerable evergreen 
stands became the property of Rev. 
Almon Benson, pastor of the little 
echureh at Center Harbor, of which 
Mr. Sturtevant was deacon. Local 
town history records the fact that at 
that time the tree stood more than 
seventy feet:to the first limb. Mr. 
Benson subsequently had a portion of 
the timber on the land eut, but most 
carefully preserved the forest giant. 

Mr. Benson died many years 
and not long since the land was sold 
by his heirs and the new owner has 
made further inroads on the timber 
there. Still, however, the great pine 
stands unseathed ; in fact, as the most 
venerable inhabitant of the town the 
big tree is looked upon with a feeling 


avo 


almost akin to veneration by the 
townspeople and to put the woods- 
man’s axe to its roots would be con- 


sidered little short of sacrilege. 

Dr. William A. Page, one of the 
older citizens of the town, can remem- 
ber this tree for more than fifty vears 
and says that it has looked just the 
same as it does today from his earliest 
recollection. Vividly impressed upon 
his memory he says is a scene which he 
years Driving 
westward to his home late one summer 
afternoon, the sun was just sinking 
behind the ridge of Sunset Hill and 
directly behind the giant pine which 
stood out against the fiery background 
in bold relief. 

This tree is not so remarkable for 
the great girth of its trunk, although 
it is 11 feet in cireumference at a 
point two feet from the ground, but 
standing near it one is most strongly 
impressed with the towering height of 
the tree, its trunk, smooth, straight, 
gradually tapering and sound as a 
bullet. 

The poets, John 


Witnessed some 


avo. 


Greenleaf Whit- 














Old King Saul 


tier and Lucy Lareom, both of whom 
spent many summers at the Sturte- 
vant farm, were both much attached 
to this immense pine. Both Mr. 
Whittier and Miss Larcom have vis- 
ited the tree many times under the 
blue skies of departed summer days, 
whose gentle zephyrs whispered in 
weird cadence through the branches 
of ‘‘Old King Saul.’’ 

Mrs. Henry C. Sturtevant, hostess 
for many years of the Sturtevant 
farm, told the writer how Miss Lar- 
com and herself visited this great tree 
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about 1872, when, standing close to 
its trunk on opposite sides, they were 
just able to touch the tips of their 
fingers together by reaching as far 
around the tree as possible. 

The illustrations give a good idea of 
the size of this forest giant. The dis- 
tant view shows how it towers above 
the other large trees of the ridge, 
while the nearer view well illustrates 
the great height to the first limb by 
comparison with the good-sized pine 
standing near which looks almost like 
a bush beside its enormous ancestor. 





A Legend of Sunapee Lake 


By C. F. Browne 


Lake Sunapee’s waters lay quiet 
And glistening ‘neath the moon, 
While the zephyrs played thro’ the branches, 
And from far came the ery of a loon. 
We were walking and talking together, 
Listening each to love’s fond dream, 
When a form shot out on the water, 
From shadow to moonlit gleam. 
’Twas the form and canoe of Trevaldos, 
The hermit of Indian Cave, 
Of the one time numerous redmen, 
The last remaining brave. 





A Legend of Sunapee Lake 


We stopped to watch the Indian 
In his glistening birch canoe, 
And the ripples made by its motion 
In the silvery moonlight glow. 
Then I formed the resolution 
I there my fate would know. 
We seated ourselves ‘neath a hemlock 
That towered so old and grey, 
And whose form the waters mirrored 
In each outline in the bay. 
I said, do you see yon boatman 
And the graceful bark he guides? 
Ah! is it the Indian hermit 
That thus o’er the water glides’? 
Yes; and that brave is the hero 
Of a tale as strange as true: 
And if you wish to hear it, Irene, 
I'll tell it now to you. 


Many years ago Trevaldos 
Was a warrior young and brave, 
And yet tho’ he was a warrior, 
He was a woman’s slave, 
For he loved a dusky maiden 
And besieged her girlish heart, 
He had wooed her, almost won her, 
Dreaming not that they must part. 
‘Twas a night like this I fancy, 
That the Indian lovers strayed; 
Hand in hand they wandered 
Thro’ this quiet moonlit glade, 
Till at last they saw the water, 
Which like polished silver lay; 


Gazed upon its glassy bosom, 


Crossed by shadows swift and gray. 
‘**Darling,’’ spoke the dusky wooer, 
**Your life shall be smooth and bright 
As the waters dancing yonder 
In the moonbeams’ silvery light. 
Never shall my darling 
Be the great Trevaldos’ slave: 
But we ‘ll walk life’s path together 
And at last rest in one grave.”’ 
Thus they wandered, thus he promised, 
Till they reached the water’s side. 
In his boat he placed the maiden 
Chosen for a warrior’s bride. 
Then, as now, his boat sped lightly 
O’er the surface of the lake, 
And the noble Indian chieftain 
Loved all nature for her sake. 
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Down the mountain swept the whirlwind, 
Sudden as the lightning flashed; 
Made the lake a seething ecaldron 
As the mad winds on it dashed. 
In a moment all was over 
And Trevaldos was alone, 
For his bride, the dusky maiden, 
Lay beneath the sad waves’ moan. 


Soon his tribe moved to the westward, 
Toward the setting of the sun, 
But Trevaldos would not leave her. 
To his heart the dearest one. 
Even now he lingers near her 
Who rests ‘neath yon glassy lake, 
Giving up his tribe and kindred 
For her cherished memory’s sake. 


A moment we sat in silence 
As we watched the fading wake 
That the boat left on the bosom 
Of the ever dark’ning lake. 
And listened to mournful dirges 
That the hemlock whispered low. 
Then I spoke thus to my darling, 
As we wandered homeward slow: 
‘*The love that burns in his bosom 
For his long lost dusky mate, 
Is the same I bear you, Irene; 
Say, dear, do I speak too late! 
My eyes met those of my darling, 
And those eves were dimmed by tears, 
But the answer that I read there 
Will bless all my coming years. 


The Rose 


By C. C. Lord 


O she was fair! but vet to eves 
Of sight unskilled she faded soon, 
Yet he who saw what never dies 
Jeheld her still his royal boon. 


When others sighed and mourned her fate, 
He smiled and, in triumphant strains, 
Sang. ‘Lo! the rose of blest estate 
Still lives and twice her bloom regains.”’ 


With slight regard they heard his lay, 
Not knowing whenee such ardor flows, 

And, grieved, his soul went up the way 
To her—the dead yet living rose. 








Seventy-Five Years Ago and Now 





By Fred Myron Colby 


I have before me a Register of New 
Hampshire for 1829, lacking its cov- 
ers, title page and a goodly portion 
of leaves at each end of it, and so 
thoroughly tattered and covered with 
smoke and dust as to make it a fit 
emblem of the good old times it re- 
lates to. Like the generation of of- 
fice-holders, to whose names and ser- 
vices its pages are devoted, it is nearly 
obliterated from existence, and its few 
wrinkled leaves hang loosely from the 
time worn thread which holds them 
together, by a tenure as frail as that 
which binds its gray-haired and ven- 
erable contemporaries of the human 
race to existence. 

I say ‘‘the good old times it relates 
to,’’ for are not all times good, in the 
general estimation, when they are 
past? We fret at and lament the 
misfortunes of the present. <A cloud 
of doubt and fear rests ever upon the 


future. It is the past only—the de- 
lightful and romantic past—from 
which all clouds have been swept 


away, upon which the sunshine rests 
with brilliancy and splendor, and 
which grows greener and more beau- 
tiful as it recedes in the distance. 
We are ever at variance and dissatis- 
fied with what we have; we are ever 
anxious and unhappy about that 
which we have lost only, which we 
regard as excellent and which seems 
to us without spot or blemish, when 
it is gone forever. 

At the period of which the old, 
time-defaced relic before us gives us 
the outline knowledge, the 50 years 
of our national life had established 
our institutions upon a firm basis. 
Party positions were well defined, 
though politics was not as absolute 
and partisan as now. One party now 
for the first time distinctively took 
the name of ‘‘Democratic party.’’ 
This party supported Gen. Andrew 





Jackson for the presidency. The 
other was popularly called the ‘‘ Fed- 
eral party,’’ and it supported John 
Quincey Adams, who was then presi- 
dent of the United States. It was 
an exciting campaign, and the fever 
of excitement ran high. New Hamp- 
shire east her vote for Adams, as she 
had done in 1824, but the hero of New 
Orleans earried the national election. 
The effect of Jackson’s election was 
such, however, that Benjamin Pierce, 
the Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor, was triumphantly elected in 
March, 1829, and took his seat the fol- 
lowing June. 

John Bell, who had been elected 
eovernor in 1828, was the last of the 
Federal governors of New Hampshire. 
He was the father of the late Gov. 
Charles H. Bell, and a brother of for- 
mer Gov. Samuel Bell. He was a 
merchant of Chester and a man of 
some foree and character. His coun- 
cil consisted of Langley Boardman of 
Portsmouth, Andrew Peiree, Dover, 
Matthew Harvey, Hopkinton, Jotham 
Lord, Westmoreland, and Caleb 
Keith of Wentworth. One of them, 
Matthew Harvey, was subsequently 
governor of the state. Richard Bart- 
lett of Concord was secretary of state 
and Samuel Morrill of Coneord was 
state treasurer. The chaplain was 
Rev. Nathaniel Bouton. 

The state Senate was especially 
strong that year. It consisted of Na- 
hum Parker of Fitzwilliam, who was 
president, William Plummer, Jr., of 
Epping, David Steele of Goffstown, 
Hall Burgin of Allenstown, James 
Bartlett of Dover, Daniel Hoit of 
Sandwich, John Wallace of Milford, 
Bodwell Emerson of Hopkinton, 
Thomas Woolson of Claremont, and 
John W. Weeks of Laneaster. Hon. 
James Poole of Hanover had died the 
previous year. William H. Y. Hack- 

















was the efficient 


ett of Portsmouth 
elerk of the Senate. 

In the House there were such men 
as Alexander Ladd and John N. Sher- 
burne of Portsmouth, John Peavy of 
Barnstead, Daniel M. Christie of Do- 
ver, Ezekiel Webster and John Far- 
mer of Boscawen, George Kent and 
Jacob B. Moore of Concord, Benja- 
min Evans and Abner B. Kelley of 
Warner, Anthony Colby of New Lon- 
don, James Wilson and Salma Hale 
of Keene, Nathaniel S. Berry of Bris- 
tol and Stephen Meserve of Bartlett. 
The speaker was Hon. James Wilson 
of Keene and the clerk was Samuel 
D. Bell of Chester. Both these latter 
men subsequently served the state as 
members of Congress at Washington. 

The Hon. William M. Richardson 
of Chester was chief justice and his 
associates were Hon. Samuel Green 
of Coneord and John Harris of Hop- 
kinton. Hon. George Sullivan of Ex- 
eter was attorney-general. Our sen- 
ators in Congress that year were Hon. 
Samuel Bell and Hon. Levi Wood- 
bury, both former governors of the 
state, and the latter subsequently sat 
in the cabinets of two presidents. The 
six representatives from New Hamp- 
shire comprised Daniel Barker, Jr., 
Ichabod Bartlett, Titus Brown, Jona- 
than Harvey, Joseph Healy and 
Thomas Whipple, Jr. 

There were 30,000 militia at that 
time in our state, comprising three 
divisions, six brigades and 40 regi- 
ments. The major generals were Jo- 
seph Towle of Epping, Johnson D. 
Quimby of Sandwich and William 
Cary of Lempster. Among the brig- 
adiers were James Spofford of Kings- 
ton, Jonathan Poole of Haverhill, 
Solomon MeNeil of Hillsborough and 
Justus Perry of Keene. Samuel D. 
Bell of Chester, Samuel Demeritt of 
Lee, Anthony Colby of New London, 


Hampden Cutts of Portsmouth, 
James Wilson of Keene and Jonathan 
Willard of Laneaster were among 


those who held the title of colonel. 
Seventy-five vears ago there were 
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two banks doing business at Concord, 
the old Concord bank and the Merri- 
mack County Bank. Stephen Am- 
brose was president of the first, 
George Kent, cashier, and William A. 
Kent, Philip Brown, Nathaniel Ab- 
bott and John Cogswell constituted 
the board of trustees. Of the Merri- 
mack County Bank, Hon. Isaae Hill 
was president and Samuel Sparhawk, 
cashier, while the directors were John 
George, Francis W. Fisk, Joseph Low, 
Samuel Coffin and William Pickering. 
The postmaster at the Capital city was 
Joseph Low. 

In the flight of 75 years—long 
years, full of cold days and hot days, 
and events and vicissitudes every one 
of them—new fashions and _ habits 
have sprung up and with them a new 
people. The ‘‘squires’’ and ‘‘dea- 
cons’ of three quarters of a century 
ago, the military chieftains, the par- 
sons jogging along among our hills on 
horseback, on their routes among the 
scattered abodes of their parishioners, 
the physicians and their patients, 
courts, lawyers and clients, the legis- 
lators and those for whose welfare 
they labored, the men and women of 
1829 have well nigh vanished from 
existence. Three hundred thousand 
silent graves and a few scattered old 
people worn down with age alone re- 
main of that which was once so vigor- 
ous and full of hope, of that which 
felt a pleasurable pride as it called 
itself—the community. 

There is much of romance connected 
with that long dead past. The quilt- 
ings, the corn huskings, the paring 
and sugar bees and the trainings ap- 
peal even to our narrow, selfish, utili- 
tarian souls, and their memories are 
sweet and interesting as summer 
idyls. The humblest title belonging 
to the military was then esteemed an 
invaluable possession, a lasting prefix 
to the name of the proprietor which 
at all times certified his claims to an 
honorable rank in the community. 
Even the designation of ‘‘esquire,’’ 
however misapplied it may have been, 
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was full of pleasant and lofty signifi- 
cance. The Esquire! We ean con- 
jure up at once the impersonation of 
that dignitary,who divided the honors 
of his village with the regular settled 
pastor of the parish. We see him 
with his silver-headed cane, the time- 
worn Watch chain depending from his 
pocket, and a solemn looking statute 
book under his arm, ploddimg with 
dignified step along the street or sit- 
ting in judgment at the court—the 
terror of evil-doing boys and the in- 
flexible monitor of backward debtors. 
Hard was his fate who in those days 
scoffed at the dignities or had the in- 
dependence to laugh at the person of 
a squire. 

But with all their romance, who 
would wish us back upon those olden 
days? With all our selfishness and 
strife for rank and pelf, we enjoy a 
thousand advantages which were not 
known 75 years ago. We enjoy better 
health, in spite of our physicians; we 
live longer and better than our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers did. There 
were no railroads, no electric cars, no 
telegraphs, no telephones, no_labor- 
saving machinery of any kind in 1829. 
What an altogether different world it 
was! What wonderful advances have 
been made in population, wealth, art, 
the sciences and literature in those 
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When the Day is Far Spent 


By He rvey Lucius Woodward 


When the day is far spent 





three quarters of a century. 


Seventy- 
five years ago there were but eight 
counties in New Hampshire, with a 
population of 220,000 inhabitants, as 


against our 425,000 of today. Ports- 
mouth was then our largest city with 
a population of a little over seven 
thousand. Manchester was only a 
small village with 761 inhabitants. 
Concord’s population was 2,838, but 
little larger than that of Hopkinton 
and Warner, her neighboring 
oughs. 

In 1829 there were but seven news- 
papers published in the state and the 
largest of these was only about two 
feet square—a mere pigmy compared 
with the broad, well-filled sheets of 
today. In that long ago year one 
could not send a letter to his nearest 
friend for less than six cents. If it 
was over thirty miles and less than 
eighty a single letter cost 10 cents, 
over eighty and not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty miles, 1214 eents, 
over one hundred and fifty and not 
exceeding four hundred miles, 1834 
cents, and over four hundred miles, 
25 cents. Double letters were double, 
triple letters were triple and quad- 
ruple letters were quadruple these 
rates. Letter writing was really a 
luxury in those days. 


bor- 







And the night is at hand; 
When the soul is oppressed, 
As if bound by a band; 


When the shades of the night 
Fall refreshingly down, 


And the ‘‘whip-poor-will’s”’ 
Is heard through the town; 


I in rapture then gaze 


ery 


On the bright blue above,— 
Then I flee to my sleep 


With the speed of a dove. 











An Unintentional Scare 


By Mildred 


In the first fine enthusiasm of his 
calling, the Rev. Joseph Hadley, re- 
cently settled in his first pastorate at 
‘*The Bridge,’’ desired to convert all 
the country side about the little vil- 
lage and very often made long pil- 
grimages into the mountains for that 
purpose. 

‘*Ter hear him talk ye’d ‘low as we- 
uns hed never heern tell 0’ th’ Bible,’’ 
said Mrs. Tate angrily, as she stooped 
to place the potatoes in the hot ashes 
to bake. ‘*‘An’ I made my peace an’ 
war baptized in Kewahnee yander, 
‘fore ever he war born, ef th’ truth 
war knowed.’’ 

‘An’ t’other day down to th’ store 
he ‘lowed as I warn’t a-goin’ ter git 
ter glory nohow,’’ Zerub- 
babel Hines with flashing eyes, ‘‘ jes’ 
‘long of my shootin’ that thar 
count Peleg Green las’ fall. 1 
Shucks.’”’ 

‘*He’s fair pestered the life out’n 
old man Baker,’’ put in Jarib Tate, 
**a-heggin’ an’ a-wrastlin’ fer him ter 
go down ter Th’ Bridge every Sunday 
ter meetin’, sayin’ as how he lives th’ 
nearest an’ ort ter be a example ter 
th’ rest of we-uns.’’ 

‘*T dunno ef we be a-goin’ ter bide 
sech a interferin’ critter round hyar 
much longer,’ said Zerubbabel, light- 


observed 
jes 
no- 
say, 
Peleg Green! 


ly caressing the rifle lving across his 


‘* *Pears like we-uns hed ort 
ter be let ter tend ter our own con- 
sarns in peace ef so minded.”’ 

‘Law sakes, Z’rub‘bel,”’ interposed 
Delia Tate, a bright-eyed, curly-haired 
virl, who sat on the opposite side of 
the hearth, knitting, ‘‘th’ pa’son don’t 
mean no harm, I reckon.’’ 

‘*What eall do he hev ter go ter 
prophesyin’ “bout my not gittin’ ter 
Heaven, when he never knowed nuth- 
in’ “bout that thar low-lived Peleg 
Green as stole my bay mare? What 


knees. 


Grant Phillips 


gredge do he hev agin me in partic’- 
lar? An’ what is he everlastingly 
comin’ hyarabouts ter holp ye reel th’ 
yarn an’ sech? What war he hyar 
terday fer?’’ demanded Zerubbabel 
wrathfully. 

‘* "Twar mam as he holped wind 
th’ varn las’ week,’ murmured Delia 
with flaming cheeks, ‘‘ An’ terday he 
war a-hankerin’ an’ a-honin’ fer we- 
all ter go down th’ mounting termor- 
rer ter view some contraption as he 
hev got at th’ meetin’ house. What 
war it, Davy ?”’ she asked, turning to 
her brother, a sturdy boy of 12. 

‘He ‘lowed it war a Chris’mus 
tree,”’ piped David; ‘‘a Chris’mus 
tree,’’ he repeated half to himself. 

‘Wall, ve ain’t a-goin’, Deely,”’ 
said Zerubbabel, half in questioning, 
half in dictatorial assertion. 

‘*Mebbe I shall,’’ retorted Delia, 
resenting his tone of authority. ‘‘I 
‘low I sh’ll do as I’ve a mind ter.”’ 

‘Thar now, that’s “nough,’’ com- 
manded her father, ‘‘Thar ain’t nare 
one of we-uns a-goin’ down th’ mount- 
ing ter view no Chris’mus tree.”’ 

But in this he was mistaken. David 
had listened eagerly to the young min- 
ister’s glowing account of the Christ- 
mas celebration at the church. 
thing he had called a Christmas tree 
was to be the center of attraction, 
blazing with lights, radiant with fes- 
toonings, gay with colored tinsel and 
laden with gifts. It was already in 
the church and was to be decorated the 
following day. 

No one would have reeognized a 
Christmas tree in the queer image that 
filled David’s mind, for he had never 
seen one and the lights, tissue-paper, 
popeorn and packages of the minis- 
ter’s description made a curious jum- 
ble that would have much surprised 
the narrator if he had known. 


Some- 
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‘‘T be a-goin’ ter view that thar 


Chris’mus _ tree,’’ was David’s last 
thought as he fell asleep. 

After the early dinner next day, he 
took his father’s rifle from the chim- 
ney piece with a vague remark about 
a ‘‘shot at a partridge,’’ and started 
down the mountain. 

Before it seemed possible the dis- 
tance was accomplished and he found 
himself in front of the little church 
in the village. Some people were 
going in and he slipped quietly in 
behind them. 

The dim interior of the church af- 
ter the dazzling light outside confused 
his sight for a time, but presently he 
made out a wonderful vision at the 
further end of the long room, which 
resolved itself into a collection of 
packages, toys, streamers of white, 
gilt and colors, and behind and 
through all the depths of the green of 
the forest and around all, the sym- 
metry of a mountain spruce. 

The young minister flushed with 
pleasure as he caught sight of the 
brown jeans in the corner and came 
quickly toward him. 

‘**T’m so glad—”’ he began, but Da- 
vid interrupted him, saying, as he 
pointed to the Christmas tree, ‘‘Is 
that thar a sure ’nough tree?’’ 

‘Why, yes,’’ said the minister in 
surprise, ‘‘a spruce.’’ 

‘“*T knowed you said *twas a Chris’- 
mus tree, but somehows I never thunk 
as how ’twar a real tree.’’ 

‘*Yes, it’s a real tree,’’ repeated the 
minister smiling, ‘‘and perhaps it 
grew up your way. Come up nearer, 
where you can see better,’’ he added 
hospitably. 

‘*Naw; I guess I don’t want to git 
no nearer,’’ said David. 

The minister left him for a moment 
to find some one of the younger boys 
who would talk to David and make 
him feel at home, but when he re- 
turned the corner by the door was 
empty. 

Anxious not to lose this slight head- 
way with the taciturn and seemingly 
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impressionless mountaineers, the min- 
ister hastily slipped on his overcoat 
and started up the village street to 
overtake the boy. 

Meanwhile David swiftly took his 
way, rifle on shoulder, through the 
village and along the road to the 
mountains. When he reached the 
timber he walked more slowly and 
vaguely compared the royal state of 
these monarchs of the forest with the 
lonely spruce in the church, decked 
out and bedizened in what seemed to 
him ridiculous trappings. 

‘*Tt air a shame,’’ he said aloud in 
indignation, ‘‘ter take one and trick 
it out like that an’ then throw it 
away. It air a plumb shame!’’ 

As he looked up into the green, 
swaying boughs above his head, a 
large, dark object in one of the tallest 
pines caught his eye. 

‘*That thar mus’ be old Baldy’s 
nest,’’ he cried joyfully, ‘‘an’ I’m 
bound ter hev a glimge o’ it.”’ 

He laid his father’s rifle carefully 
across a stump, propping it securely 
in place with the thick branches of the 
low hemlock that grew all about the 
stump. 

*‘If anything be let ter happen ter 
that rifle, dad’ll take the hide off’n 
me, sure!’’ he observed. 

Up in the branches of the big pine 
he paused to look about him from his 
lofty perch and was surprised to see 
in the road below the minister whom 
he had left so short a time before at 
the church in the village. 

‘*Hope he won’t tell dad as I went 
down thar ter view that thar Chris’- 
mus tree,’’ muttered David. 

The minister hurried around a pro- 
jecting boulder, thinking to overtake 
David on the other side, when with a 
start of horror he saw the barrel of a 
rifle gleaming through some low hem- 
locks. It was pointed directly at him. 

He recalled the warnings and advice 
of his parishioners to let the moun- 
taineers alone and the vague stories 
he had heard of men who went up 
into the mountains and never came 
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back. His hair rose on his head and 
icy chills crept down his back. With 
starting eyes fixed on the protruding 
muzzle of the gun, he gradually 
backed around the boulder and then 
turned and ran as fast as his tremb- 
ling legs would carry him back to the 
village, expecting at every step to feel 
the bite of a rifle ball in his back. 

In the tree overhead David rocked 
to and fro with silent laughter, softly 
slapping his thighs as he crouched 
among the green branches; and far- 
ther up the slope was another grati- 
fied witness of the minister’s discom- 
fiture. 

Zerubbabel Hines had moodily 
thrown himself on a rock in sight of 
the road, wondering if the minister 
would come up the mountain that day. 
With a sore and jealous heart he 
watched the now familiar figure of 
the minister as he turned around the 
boulder. 

‘‘Ile be mighty sot fer Deely ter 
view his Chris’mus tree!’’ he said an- 
grily, ‘‘an’ hyar I set an’ watch him 
vo thar without so much as movin’ a 
finger! I’ll jest stand up an’ show my 
cun ter let him know as I be on th’ 
mounting yit!’’ 

Ile rose to his feet and as he was 
about to lift the gun to his shoulder 
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he caught sight of the minister’s hor- 
rified face turned in his direction and 
a moment later saw the flying figure 
on the road below. 

‘*T sea’t th’ life haffen out o’ him!”’ 
he cried jubilantly as he swung the 
rifle to his shoulder and started back 
up the mountain. 

‘Th’ pa’son ain’t been up th’ 
mounting terday,’’ observed Mrs. Tate 
that evening. 

‘*His loss air mighty easy ter bear,”’ 
returned her husband, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe. ‘‘He hev been 
too much took up with his Chris’mus 
tree, ter think of we-uns, I reckon.’’ 

A chuckle from Zerubbabel Hines, 
who as usual was one of the party 
around the hearth, caused Delia to 
look up quickly. 

‘*Hev you seed anything of him, 
Zerub ‘bel ?’’ she asked, aceusingly. 

‘*T glimpsed him down th’ road a 
piece this arternoon,’’ replied Zerub- 
babel serenely. ‘‘But he war headed 
down th’ mounting, stidder comin’ 
up.”’ 

David cast a knowing smile at the 
rifle on the chimney piece and as the 
light of the leaping flames played on 
the shining barrel it really seemed as 
if the gun winked back at him. 


Let Grief Go By 


By Laura Garland Carr 


When every grief is entertained, 
What chance has joy to cheer us? 


For grievances 





when sought and watched— 


Are always lurking near us, 

And while we weigh and tell them o’er,— 
Noting each shade of sorrow,— 

The joys that slip unheeded by 
Return not with the morrow. 

’Tis better far to seek the best, 
And let the worse be slighted. 

When grief will come, why come it must, 
But need it be invited? 

Then give to joy a cordial face— 
Eneourage its abiding— 

And should grief tarry for a space 


We need not seek its hiding. 





Will of Deacon John Blanchard 
of Dunstable 


Dea. John Blanchard was one of the early settlers and founders of Dunstable. He was 
a son of Thomas Blanchard, the emigrant ancestor of a large and distinguished family, 
who settled in Charlestown, Mass., in 1639. Dea. John Blanchard, with a wife and 
several children, removed from Charlestown to Dunstable about 1675. He was one of 
the foundation members and a deacon of the church over which Rev. Thomas Weld was 
the pastor. He died early in 1694. Fox’s History of Dunstable names two children, 
Joseph and Thomas, and while there is a mention of Nathaniel there is no assertion that 





he was asonof Dea. John Blanchard. 
children. The order of age is not known. 
I. Elizabeth, married Robert Parris. 


At the date of his will there were living nine 


They had three children, born in Dunstable, 


Mercy, who married, December 14, 1687, Josiah Richardson; Hannah, who married John 


Goffe, senior. 


The parents and one daughter were slain by the Indians about 1696. 


II, III, IV. Joseph, Thomas and Nathaniel, whose record is given in Fox’s ‘* Dun- 


stable.”’ 
V. James, who settled in Groton, Mass. 


He served from December 28, 1703, to Janu- 


ary 25, 1704, under Capt. William Tyng in the first snow shoe company, and died a few 


days after his discharge, leaving a wife and four children. 


Groton several years. 


He was the town clerk of 


VI. Hannah, probably married Christopher Reed. 

VII, VIII, IX. Benjamin, Sarah and Mary were living in 1694. 

Hannah Blanchard, widow of Dea. John, her son Nathaniel, his wife Lydia and their 
child Susannah, were slain by the Indians, July 3, 1706. 

Following is a copy of the last will and testament of Deacon Blanchard: 


I John Blanchard of the Town of 
Dunstable in the County of Middlsx. 
within ve Maj'tys Provine of ye Mas- 
sachusets Bay in New-England, being 
thro Gods merey, at this present time, 
of sound Judgmtt & perfect memory, 
yet apprehensive of my approaching 
dissolution do make & ordain this my 
last Will & Testamtt. 

Impr: I comitt my Imortall soul 
into the hands of Jesus Christ my 
dear Redeemer, & my body when for- 
saken of yt Soul, to ye. earth by a de- 
cent Intermtt. there to rest till ye 
glorious Day of ye Resurrection. and 
yt Temporall estate rearl & personall 
which it hath pleased god of his 
bounty to bestow upon mee, I do 
hereby dispose, as hereafter followeth 

Imp: I will & ordain yt all Those 
Debts which shall legally or reason- 
ably appear to be due fro my estate 
to any person, be in Convenientt time, 
discharged by my executor hereafter 
named & appointed by mee. 

Itt. I give & bequeath to my beloved 


E. S. S. 


sons Benjamin & Joseph Blanchard 
my home lott in Dunstable which lys 
next to the lott of Sergt. Cumins, to- 
gether with the second Division of 
said lott & which adjoyns to itt, & all 
the medow belonging to ve said home 
lott, to the said Benjamin & Joseph I 
also give one hundred acres more of 
land lying on the east side of Merri- 
mack River, neer to Danforths med- 
dow as tis comonly ealled, which sev- 
erall parcels of lands & meddow above 
named shall be equally divided be- 
tween those my two sons: onely tis 
my will yt if either of my sons see 
caus to make sale of the above given 
land & meddow they shall make the 
first Tender of it each to other. —also 
to ye above named Benjamin & Joseph 
I give the one halff of my medow 
which I purchased of Joseph Parker, 
lving at the head of Buck Medow, the 
whole Containing 4 acres & 14 be the 
same more or less. 

Itt. I give & bequeath to my Be- 
loed Son James Blanchard the one 








half of my land lying at mount Gilbo, 
vid. yt halff which lveth towards the 
northwest, to him also I give one hun- 
dred aeres of land on the east side of 
Merrimack River, the same being part 
of the 400. acres laid out to mee as 
second Division, to the said James 
I also give halff my meddow lying at 
the head of Buck meddow which is the 
remaining part of said medow above 
mentioned & given to my sons Ben- 
jamin & Joseph. 

Itt. I give & bequeath to my be- 
loved son Thomas Blanchard one hun- 
dred acres of land on the east side of 
Merrimack River, being part of the 
above mentioned 400 acres. also to him 
I give three acres of land upon Hue- 
kleberry Hill joyning to the broken 
up land of Thomas Cumin. to him 
also I giv Twenty acres of land at the 
south end of Mount Gilbo. 

Itt. To my beloved Daughters, 
Elizabeth Parrish, Hanna _ Reed, 
Sarah Blanchard & Mary Blanehard 
I give Two hundred acres of land on 
the east side of Merrimack River 
equally to be divided between them. 

Itt. To my beloved wife Hanna & 
to my beloved son Nathanell Blanch- 
ard I give & bequeath my hous lott 
joyning to the land of Robert Parish 
& all my second Division at the head 
of said lott, which is not before dis- 
posed in this my will, together with 
my dwelling hous & barn. to them 
also the said Hanna my wife & my 
son Nathll. I give one hundred acres 
of land on the east side of Merrimack 
River, neer Danforths meddow, and 
it is my will vt after my wife Deceas 
my son Nathaniell shall Injoy & be 
j for ever possessed of yt part of my 
houses & lands hereby given to my 
wife durring her naturall life—also 
to my son Nathaniell I give Twenty & 
five acres (more or less) of my land 
at Mount Gilbo, & which lys between 
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the lands of James & Thomas at said 
Ciilbo. 

Itt. To my beloved wife Hanna | 
give all my Cattle Houshold furniture 
& all my personall & moveable estate 
whatsoever to be disposed by her ac- 
cording to her diseretion : and the said 
Hanna my beloved wife & my Beloved 
son Benjamin Blanchard I constitute 
& appoint joynt executors of this my 
last Will & Testament ffor the con- 
firmation of this my last will & Tes- 
tamt. I have hereunto put my hand & 
seale, This Thirteenth day of March, 
Anno Dom. 169—% after Interelining 
those words (I give) 

Signed sealed & Declared & Read in 
presene off 
Thos. Clark ) 
John Cummings Senr. 
His mark 
Thomas x Barrett 
His J B mark 
John Blanchard (Seal 
Charlestewne April 10th. 1694 
By ye Honourable James Russell 
Esqr. 
we Thomas Clark of Chelmsford and 
Thomas Barrett of said Chelmsford 
personally appearing made oath that 
they were personally present and saw 
ye within mentioned John Blanchard, 
Sign and Seal, and heard him publish 
and Declare, the within written to be 
his last will and Testament, and that 
when he so did he was of Sound Judg- 
ment & of a disposing minde and that 
they then Saw John Cummings Senr, 
Sign ve Same together with them 
Selves as a witness 
Juratur Cora 
Ja. RUSSELL 
Exa® y Samll: Phipps Reg*. 
Registry of Probate/ 
Middlesex, ss. ( 
A true copy. Attest, 
W. E. RoGers 


Re aiste r. 











The Boy Monarch 


By Samuel Hoyt 





Monarch of seasons is the boy— 
Winter or summer, without alloy ; 

Pleasure awaits this fancy-free 

Scion of true autocracy. 

Little it matters at which end 

The year begin, so each day send 

With hour of waking some new-born hint 

To bubbling brain, which knows no stint 

Of boyish feat or mischief rare. 

He’s never at loss to do or dare, 

Whether the hill or vale he roam, 

Every wide rood of ground is home,— 

Miles are but feet in boyish tramp, 

Few are the spots where he does not camp. 

Not on the map is the mountain brook 

He fails to vex with his line and hook. 

The nut on the tree is hidden high 

That eludes the search of his wary eye, 

And the orchard path abandoned long 

He has not trod with a cheery song. 

He knows all the woodland birds by name, 

And the haunts of the Southland whence they came, 
Where the squirrels perch and the partridge drums, 
And the busy tapping woodpecker thrums 

The tambourine of the hollow tree, 

And where the frogs make sharp melody, 

As homeward bound from his romp and play 

He wends his steps at the close of day. 

And when the first struggling snowflakes fly 

He hails them all with an eager eye, 

Sees visions galore of the up-piled fort, 

With its snowy searp and its open port, 

Where pseudo warriors in bold array 

As Russians or *‘Japs’’ shall win the day, 

And bastion of strong ‘‘ Port Arthur’’ fall, 

*Neath the fusilade of the iey ball. 

And visions he sees of coasting, too, 

With Maud or Bertha or May or Sue; 

Or, when the storm rages out of doors, 

And the firelight shines o’er the burnished floors, 
The games brought out, while the laugh goes round 
Till all the rafters with cheer resound. 

Monarch of seasons and days is he, 
This merry-faced boy, who owns in fee 

All the wide acres he travels o’er; 

All of their wealth—a goodly store— 

And the months may come, and the months may go, 
It is all the same to him, you know. 
O, for this pleasure, without alloy, 
Who would not be again a boy? 











HARRISON HALEY. 


Harrison Haley, long a leading citizen 
of Dover, died at his residence in that 
city May 26, 1906. 

Mr. Haley was a native of the town of 
Lee, a son of John and Sally (Butler) 
Haley, born May 30, 1825. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of Lee, Newmarket 
and Portsmouth, and his first employ- 
ment was as a clerk in the dry goods 
store of a brother in Lowell. In 1849 he 
went to Dover and engaged in the dry 
goods trade for himself, continuing suc- 
cessfully until 1870, when he became 
cashier of the Cocheco National Bank 
and treasurer of the Savings Bank, con- 
tinuing until the suspension of the same 
in 1895, after which he was actively en- 
gaged in insurance and real estate busi- 
ness until his death, which resulted from 
blood-poisoning occasioned by an acciden- 
tal injury. 

Mr. Haley was a prominent and active 
member of St. John’s M. E. Church of 
Dover, and for 25 years a member of the 
board of trustees and superintendent of 
the Sunday school. He was a member 
of Strafford Lodge of Free Masons for 
more than fifty years. Politically he was 
a Republican and had been a member of 
the school board and of the city govern- 
ment. He was instrumental in the build- 
ing of the street railway, the Garrison 
Hill Observatory and the city water 
works, as well as in the establishment of 
the Children’s Home and the Wentworth 
Home for the Aged. 


HON. JOSEPH F. WIGGIN. 


Joseph F. Wiggin, born in Exeter, 
N. H., March 30, 1838, died in Malden, 


Mass., June 17, 1906. 

Educated at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
from which he graduated in 1858, com- 
pleting the course in three years, he pur- 
sued the study of law at the Harvard 
Law School, which he attended one year, 
and in the office of the late Hon. William 
W. Stickney at Exeter, and was admitted 
to practice in 1862, locating first at Ep- 
ping, when he returned to Exeter in about 
a year, and there remained in practice 
till his removal to Malden, Mass., in 
1880. He made rapid progress in his pro- 
fession and gained the confidence and 
respect of the public in large measure. 
In 1871 he was appointed by Governor 
Weston judge of probate for the County of 
Rockingham, and held the office until 
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1876. In the following year he was ap- 
pointed a member of the commission to 
revise the statutes of the state. 

Upon his removal to Malden’ he estab- 
lished the law firm of Wiggin & Fernald 
in Boston. He continued, however, for 
several years, his practice in New Hamp- 
shire, being associated with different Ex- 
eter lawyers. He took an active interest 
in public affairs in Malden. In 1885 he 
was chosen a member of the school board, 
and subsequently became chairman of 
that body. In 1888 he was elected mayor 
of the city on a _ citizens’ ticket and 
served for four successive years in that 
capacity with conspicuous ability and 
fidelity, many public improvements be- 
ing carried out during his administra- 
tion. He was a trustee and vice-presi- 
dent of the Malden Hospital, and a trustee 
of the Malden Savings Bank. He was 
also a trustee and a zealous friend of the 
Sanborn Seminary at Kingston, N. H., 
from its establishment, resigning as 
trustee only two days before his death, 
and being succeeded by his son, Joseph, 
in that position. Politically Judge Wig- 
gin was a Democrat. He was a member 
of the Masonic fraternity and an attend- 
ant upon the Methodist Church. 

July 6, 1868, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Ruth H. Hollis of Milton, 
Mass., by whom he had 10 children, nine 
of them surviving, five sons and four 
daughters. The eldest son, Joseph, is 
now city solicitor of Malden. 


HON. GEORGE A. WASON. 


George A. Wason, born in New Boston, 
September 17, 1831, died in Nashua June 
21, 1906. 

He was the youngest of nine children 
of Robert and Nancy (Bachelder) Wason, 
was educated in the town schools and at 
Francestown Academy, and followed the 
occupation of agriculture, to which he 
was reared, coming ultimately into pos- 
session of the homestead, a large farm of 
nearly five hundred acres. He became 
prominently identified with the agricul- 
tural interests of the state, and was long 
actively engaged in raising thoroughbred 
Devon stock. He served for three years 
as president of the Hillsborough County 
‘Agricultural Society, and afterwards, for 
a similar term, as president of the Pis- 
cataquog Valley Fair Association. He 
took an active interest in the Grange or- 
ganization at an early date, being the 
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first master of Joe English Grange of New 
Boston. He was chosen overseer of the 
State Grange in 1877 and master in 1879, 
serving four years in the latter capacity. 
In 1883 he was appointed a member of the 
board of trustees of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, and served continuously for 21 
years in that capacity. He also served 
for two terms previous to 1895 as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture for 
Hillsborough County. 

Politically Mr. Wason was a Republi- 
can, and was prominent in public life in 
Hillsborough County, serving six years 
as a member of the board of county com- 
missionere, from 1877. In 1883 he was 
a member of the state Senate from the old 
Sixteenth District. In 1890 and again in 
1892, he was the representative of New 
Boston in the lower house of the state 
Legislature; and in 1894 he was again 
elected to the Senate, representing the 
new Eighth District. He was active in 
the promotion of all enterprises for the 
benefit of his town and community, and 
largely instrumental in securing the con- 
struction of the New Boston railroad, of 
which he was president from the start 
until his death. 

In September, 1863, he was united in 
marriage with Clara Louise, daughter of 
Sidney and Louisa (Trull) Hills of New 
Boston, an accomplished young woman, 
who proved a worthy helpmeet and was 
particularly prominent in musical, social 
and Grange circles, and who died some 
four years since, leaving three sons, who 
still survive: Edward H., now solicitor 
of Hillsborough County, and Robert S. 
and George B., of the firm of Wason & Co., 
of Boston. Since 1885, Mr. Wason has 
resided most of the time in Nashua, but 
retained his farm and legal residence in 
New Boston and continued his interest 
in the welfare of the town. 


THADDEUS E. SANGER, M. D. 


Dr. Thaddeus E. Sanger, one of the old- 
est and most prominent homeopathic phy- 


sicians in New England, born at Trey, 
Vt., March 12, 1833, died at the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital in Boston, Mass., June 6, 


1906. 

Doctor Sanger was a son of Ezra and 
Sarah M. (Browne) Sanger, his father be- 
ing a merchant at.Troy. He attended the 
St. Johnsbury Academy until 18 years of 
age, and then became clerk in a drug 
store in Toledo, O., where he remained 
two years, meanwhile taking up the study 
of medicine, which he subsequently con- 
tinued, graduating from the Homeopathic 
Medical College in Philadelphia in 1856, 
in which year he commenced practice at 
Hardwick, Vt., removing, in 1858, to Lit- 
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after 


he ever 
attaining the highest success in his pro- 
fession, his practice extending all through 


tleton, where remained, 


the White Mountain region. He became 
a member of the N. H. Homeopathic Med 
ical Society in 1865, was a censor of the 
society for 15 years, ite vice-president in 
1876 and 1877, and president for the 
three succeeding years. He was a pen- 
sion surgeon under the U. S. government 
for a dozen years or more, from 1871. 

In Masonry Docter Sanger was promi 
nent, and deeply interested. He was ini- 
tiated in Burns Lodge, Littleton, Decem- 
ber 7, 1870, joined Franklin Chapter at 
Lisbon in 1881 and St. Gerard Comandery 
of Littleton in 1882. He took the Council 
degrees at Plymouth and the Scottish Rite 
degrees to and including the 32d, at 
Nashua, in 1883. He had been master of 
Burns Lodge, commander of St. Gerard 
Commandery, and was grand commander 
of the state in 1892 and 1893. In politics 
he was a Republican but was never a 
prejudiced partisan, and rose above party 
when the public welfare demanded. 

December 22, 1856, he married lIanthe 
C. Kneeland, of Victory, Vt., by whom he 
is survived, with two daughters: Lillian 
E., wife of F. E. Green of Littleton, and 
Catherine F., who married Charles B 
Henry of Lincoln. Another daughter, 
Ellen L., wife of Dr. E. K. Parker, died 
some years since. 


RT. REV. JOHN B. 


Rt. Rev. John B. Delany, bishop of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Manchester, 
died at the Sacred Heart Hospital in Man- 
chester, following an operation for appen- 
dicitis, on Monday, June 11. 

Bishop Delany, one of the eight chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Delany, was 
born in Lowell, Mass., where his mother 
still resides, August 9, 1864. He was ed- 
ucated in the Lowell public schools, and at 
Holy Cross and Boston colleges, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1887. He pur- 
sued theological studies at the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice in Paris, and was ordained 
a priest by Cardinal Richard, 
1891. 

He officiated as assistant priest at St. 
Anne’s Church in Manchester two years; 
the church of the Immaculate Conception 
in Portsmouth five years, and later was 
assigned to Hinsdale. In 1898 he re- 
turned to Manchester as chancellor of the 
diocese and secretary to Bishop Bradley. 
After the death of the latter he was con- 
secrated bishop of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Manchester on September §&, 
1904. 

The Guidon, a Catholic monthly, was 
established by Rev. Father Delany in 
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1898, and has since been published under 


his editorial supervision. He was at one 
time «2 member of the State Conference 
of Charities and Correction and had also 
been chaplain of the Knights of Colum- 
bus order in New Hampshire. 

His mother, who lives in Lowell, Mass., 
a brother, Rev. Frederick Delany of New 
York, and five sisters, Mrs. Patrick Gil- 
bride of Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. John O’Hearn 
of Ashmont, Mass.; Sister Florence Lou- 
ise, of the Order of Notre Dame, secretary 
of Trinity College, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Clotilda and Miss Grace Delany of 
Lowell, Mass., survive him. 

PROF. GEORGE A. WENTWORTH. 

George Albert Wentworth, a _ leading 
citizen of Exeter, for many years profes- 
sor of mathematics at Phillips-Exeter 
Academy, died suddenly Thursday after- 
noon, May 24, at Dover, on his return 
from a visit to York Harbor, where he 
was planning to spend the summer. 

Professor Wentworth was a native of 
the town of Wakefield, born July 21, 1835. 
In 1852 he entered Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy and in 1858 was graduated from 
Harvard. In the spring of that year, 
while still an undergraduate, he returned 
to the academy as instructor in ancient 


languages and the next year succeeded 
Joseph G. Hoyt as professor of mathe- 
matics. This chair he filled with con- 


summate ability until his resignation in 
1892. In April, 1899, he was again called 
to the academy’s service as a trustee and 


at his death was still a valued member 
of the board. 

As an author of mathematical text- 
books Professor Wentworth’s fame is 


world wide. He was a public-spirited cit- 
izen, a director and president of the Exe- 
ter Banking Company and a zealous mem- 
ber of the First Parish Church 





DANIEL WADSWORTH COE. 
Center 
passed to 


born in 
and 
1906. 


Coe 
28, 


Mr was 
April 1838, 
beyond, May 9, He was the son of 
the late John Coe and Lavinia Towle 
Senter, distinguished for two score years 
as leaders in church and public affairs in 
Center Harbor, and noted throughout the 
country for their hospitality as landlord 
and landlady of the old Senter House 

Daniel Wadsworth Coe’s life was spent 


Harbor, 
the life 


in this little village overlooking the beau- , 


tiful waters of Lake Winnipesaukee and 
he was always an ardent lover of this 
wonderful region, whose charming sur- 
roundings have made it attractive to the 
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summer tourist for many years. He re- 
ceived his education in the schools of 
this place, New Hampton and Phillips 


Academy, Andover, Mass. He has always 
been identified in all the leading inter- 
ests of the town and prominent in church 
and grange affairs. He was a charter 
member of Winnipesaukee Grange of 
Meredith, also of Garnet Hill Grange of 
Center Harbor, having held the position 
of master in each. 

He never aspired to political honors, 
but served the town for several years as 
treasurer and town clerk. He was a 
member of the corporation and a trustee 
in the Meredith Village Savings Bank. 
He was president of the Center Harbor 
Old Home Week Association and it was a 
proud day for him when Independence 
Hall was crowded with citizens and 
guests from far and near to observe Old 
Home Day. On that occasion Mr. Coe 
was very much alive with reminiscences 
of bygone years as he talked to former 
residents. It was a pleasure to him to 


welcome all who came, residents or 
guests, to this beautiful region, and he 
was never tired of relating the many 


items of early history of the town, with 
which he was well supplied. 

Mr. Coe was descended from the family 
of Senters who settled here before the 
Revolutionary War. His grandfather 
was the founder of the Senter House, one 
of the favorite hotels in this beautiful 
“gateway to the White Mountains,” and 
famous for its hospitality nearly a hun- 
dred years ago. 


Among his paternal grandparents was 


Judge Ebenezer Thompson of Durham, 
who played an important part in the 
early history of New Hampshire, his 
name having the signal honor of being 
connected with the very last act of the 
royal government in New Hampshire in 
June, 1775. He also took part in the 


seizure of Fort William and Mary at New- 
castle, December 14, 1774. 

Mr. Coe will be sadly missed from the 
home where, with his wife, daughter of 
the late Seneca A. Ladd of Meredith, he 
was wont,. from year to year, to greet 
friends from all parts of the country. 

A tribute from an old friend testifies to 
his sterling worth of character in these 
words: “He was a dear, good boy, a faith- 
ful, loving son and brother, and abso- 
lutely true to all his relations in life.” 
His wife and many friends and relatives 
remain to mourn their great loss. His 
funeral services were from his late home 
on Sunday, May 13, Revs. John Thorpe 
of Center Harbor and George I. Bard of 
Meredith officiating, with a large circle of 
friends in attendance. * * * 








Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


With the present month comes the 


real opening of the ‘‘season’’ for the 
summer hotel and _ boarding-house 
keepers of the state, and all those who 
depend directly or indirectly upon the 
presence and patronage of that large 
and yearly increasing number of peo- 
ple, including statesmen, politicians, 
lawyers, ministers, teachers, authors, 
artists, bankers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, men of business and men of 
leisure, who pass the summer months 
in our midst, for a substantial part of 
their annual income. New Hamp- 
shire is always beautiful at this time 
of the year, and, on the whole, was 
never more so than now; and the in- 
dications are that more vacationists— 
pleasure-seekers and rest and recrea- 
tion hunters—will be found within 
her borders during the coming two 
months than ever before. These peo- 
ple will be welcomed by the public at 
large, as well as by those who expect 
to profit directly by their presence, 
since it is realized that what contrib- 
utes to the advantage of one class in 
the community benefits all in greater 
or less degree. Moreover the finan- 
cial advantage which comes from the 
presence of these summer guests is 
by no means the only advantage de- 
rived therefrom. The social and in- 
tellectual uplift which comes to many 
of our rural communities from con- 
tact with these visitors during the 
season contributes in no small meas- 
ure to the elevation of the general tone 
and character of society at large 
throughout the state. 


More pupils graduated from the 
high schools of the state last month 
than in any previous year. More of 
these pupils will enter college next 
autumn than ever went to college from 
New Hampshire in any year before, 
just as there have also been more 
grammar school graduates in this than 
in any former year, a larger propor- 


tion of whom than heretofore will 
step up into the high schools with the 
beginning of the new school year. 
This constant increase in the propor- 
tionate number of our young people 
who secure the benefits of advanced 
intellectual training, necessarily in- 
sures a corresponding ‘increase in the 
average intelligence of the people as 
a whole. 


A new novel, which has but just 
appeared from the press, ‘‘Coniston,’’ 
by our New Hampshire author-poli- 
tician, Winston Churchill of Cornish, 
has already attracted wide attention 
and is commanding an almost unprec- 
edented sale. It deals, incidentally, 
with some of the salient features of 
our political and legislative life, es- 
pecially that which has come to be 
known as “‘bossism’’; while the story 
itself is one of intense interest. The 
book promises to be the most success- 
ful yet produced by this gifted writer, 
and as it is essentially a New Hamp- 
shire novel, New Hampshire people 
will naturally take pride in its sue- 
cess. 


Mr. R. W. Allen, 118 Miami Ave- 
nus, Detroit, Mich., desires informa- 
tion in regard to the nine young men 
who settled in the town of Newport 
in this state in 1765. They were Sam- 
uel Hurd, Jesse Wilcox, Isaac Kelsey, 
Benjamin Gile, Robert Lane, John 
Crane, Nathan Hurd, Benjamin 
Bragg and Ezra Parmelee. They 
were appointed a committee at Kill- 
ingworth, Conn., December 25, 1764, 
to lay off the lots in Newport, and 
met at the house of John Hastings, 
Jr., in Charlestown (Number 4), July 
6, 1765, and proceeded to the work 
assigned. They were all from Kill- 
ingworth and Saybrook, Conn. Sam- 
uel Hurd was an ancestor of Mr. 
Allen. 
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